of primitive ethics with our own ethics and the primitive
conduct with our own conduct. It may safely be said that
the code, so far as relations between members of a group are
concerned, does not differ from ours."1

10.   Customs and Manners

The non-material part of civilization consists, among
Others, of customs, manners, ceremonies, habits or folk-ways.
Though these are innumerable, it is hard to find any which
are exclusively characteristic of the West or the East in age
and area. Take, for instance, the use of the fork and knife,
the adoption of which by some Indians provoked Dhirendra
Nath Roy to attack them as "cultural renegades." The use
of these instruments is now common, perhaps universal,
among the westerners. But it was not so sometime ago.
"Table-knives do not seem to have come into general use in
Europe until late in the Middle Ages, and in England the
use of the fork at table was laughed at as a new-fangled

curiosity as late as 1608.....Forks came long after knives

and spoons and were long used only in cooking and holding
the joint of meat while it was being carved ... The use of the
fork at the table seems to have been introduced into Europe
from the Orient through Venice. A story of the llth century
tells of the wife of a Venetian ruler who was 'luxurious
beyond belief because, "instead of eating like other people,
she had her food cut up into little pieces and ate the pieces by
means of a two-pronged fork*. When the custom of using
a dining fork was brought into England in 1608 by a
traveller who had observed it in Italy, it caused a great deal
of excitement. He was laughed at by some and railed at by
others, one person declaring that it was an "insult to Provi-
dence who gave us fingers".2

1.   Boas, ANTHROPOLOGY AND MODERN LIFE, p. 217.

2.   Compton's Pictured Encyclopaedia, Vol, 8. p, 33*
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